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Maria, Alice, and Jetty, each occupied in ar- 
ranging a iittltjiower-bed in a garden. 

Jatg. WELL, I do ihink, Maria, mine 
it the sweetest rose tree that ever grew. 
And then, so many buds upon it! Those 
two are papa and mamma, because they are 
finer and larger than the others; and that 
i« brother Theodore; (dear me I I «U> "t* 
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stood by me now!) and there are Edward 
and Charles; and that one, behind the leaf 
there, hiding itself, is you, Alice; and the 
beauty on the top of that spray is sister Ma- 
ria. 

Maria. Thank you, Jessy, for your com- 
pliment. But do you really think your 
rose tree more beautiful than my myrtle? 

Jessy. Yes, indeed I do, and have not for- 
gotten the lines — 

" The lovely, blooming, blushing rose 
Is still the fairest flower that grows." 

Have you such pretty lines to repeat in 
praise of your myrtle? 

Maria. Perhaps not; and yet. there is 
something so sweet and unassuming about 
the myrtle, that it pleases me better than the 
rose. 

Alice. You may say what you will, sisters, 
about your rose and myrtle trees; but I like 
my jessamine better than either. Jessy, I 
think you should have had a jessamine. 

Jessy. No, I like my rose better. 

Maria. I suppose the truth is, that we 
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love best the tree that our own bands have 
planted ; for I would not change my myrtle, 
willingly, for any other, even were it more 
lovely than mine, which I scarcely think 
possible. 

Jessy. I wonder where Edward and Charles 
are, that they aie not in the garden ! They 
are as fond of their flowers and shrubs as we 
are of ours, and seldom neglect them. 

Alice. No doubt they will sdon be here. 
How I should like Theodore to see our gar- 
dens! what a long time he has been at 
school ! He will come back so tall, and so 
wise, that we shall hardly think he can be 
our brother. 

Maria. O, never fear : at any rate, The- 
odore will not forget his sisters; and it can- 
not be long before he comes home. But, 
Alice, do look at my myrtle ; for I think it 
looks lovelier than ever. 

Alice. It is a beautiful plant, and, as you 
say, very unassuming. 1 do not wonder at 
your admiring it. 

Maria. How good is God to give us so 
many gratifications! Surely, when we look 
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on these shrubs, and think that they are t 
gift of God, it ought to increase their vali 
We know some little of botany; but t 
knowledge will be of little use, unless 
teach us to think more highly and mc 
gratefully of Him who has so beautified t 
earth with shrubs and flowers. 

" O, could I trace each herb and flower 

That sips the morning dew ; 
Did I not own Jehovah's power, 

How vain were all I knew \" 

Jessy. There was something about flow 
in the chapter we read this morning : I 1 
get the words; but I thought them v 
beautiful. 

Maria. Very beautiful indeed !-«•" Coi 
der the lilies of the field, how they gro 
they toil not, neither do they spin : and 
I say unto you, That even Solomon in 
his glory was not arrayed like one of thesi 

Alice. And the part that followed was e 
more tender and beautiful — " Wherefore 
God so clothe the grass of the field, wh 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
oven, shall he not much morejriothe you 
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ye of little faith ?" And again — " For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things.* 9 

(Edward and Charles are seen running 
down the walk: Charles has a string in 
his mouth, and Edward is driving him 
with a whip , as his horse.) 

Edward, (smacking his whip.) Come up, 
sirrah ! come up ! 

Maria* Where have you rode boys been, 
making yourselves so hot? See how nicely 
we have done our gardens while you have 
been at play i 

Edward. O, my horse was unmanageable, 
and ran away: he has taken me such a 
round ! (Again smacking his whip.) Come 
up, sirrah ! I'll conquer you, I warrant you. 

Alice. Well, now, do give over playing, 
and attend to your gardens ; or you cannot 
expect them to look so nicely as ours. 

Edward. We will; but it must be for a 
very short time. Has papa told you the 
news? 

Maria. No : what news do you mean ? 

Jessy. We have been too busy in out ^$x- 
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dens to hear news : we have not been in the 
house once since we came here. 

Charles. Well, then, guess what it is* 

Alice. Pooh! tell us without guessing. 

Edward. Why, brother Theodore will come 
home this very day ! Papa has had a letter, 
and the holidays are earlier than usual ; and 
Theodore will be here by the mail. John 
has taken the gig, to meet him at the turn- 
pike, and we shall all sit down to dinner to- 
gether. 

Maria. Now, Edward, I hope you are not 
joking. 

Edward. Indeed I am not, Maria. Papa 
and mamma will shew you the letter, when 
you go in. So that we shall have but little 
time now to attend to our gardens. Come, 
sirrah! I must take off your bridle. (Re- 
moves the string from his brother's mouth. J 

Alice. I am so glad ! Why, Theodore has 
not been at home for twelve months! How 
he will enjoy himself! 

Jessy. I cannot work any longer; for I 
want to see the letter, and know all about it: 
so I must go into the house* And then, we 
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should all go a little way, to meet Theodore. 
Do let us get behind a tree or a hedge, and 
surprise him. 

Alice. Come, Jessy, I will go into the 
house with you. 

Maria. And I will shortly follow you. 
(Edward and Charles set to work in their 
gardens , and Maria turns dawn a shady 
walk.) 

Maria, (talking to herself.) And so The- 
odore is really coming home to-day ! I am 
very foolish (wiping her eyes) to shed tears 
at what gives me so much pleasure ; and yet 
I cannot help it. Theodore loved us all 
when he left us; but these great schools, 
they say, make a great alteration in those 
who go to them. I hope Theodore will not 
be spoiled by the knowledge he gains. He 
was always so gentle, so kind, and affection- 
ate to us, that, if he were not so now, we 
should be very unhappy. And then, being 
some years older than us, he knew so much 
more than we did, and would tell us every 
thing we wished to know. We have often 
walked in this shady avenue together,* u>Ua*% 

B 
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of the kindness of our parents, and the good- 
ness of God. Well, I do not think Theo- 
dore can be much altered: I will go and 
get ready to meet him. 

(As she turns round, Theodore is close 
at her elbow.) 

Theodore, (kissing her.) My dear sister ! 

Maria. O, Theodore! how could you come 
so unexpectedly ! How did you get into the 
garden without being seen? Well, it was 
very kind of you to come to look for us. 

Theodore. I thought I should find you 
here. I came by a different coach to what I 
expected ; and, after seeing papa and mam- 
ma, slipped round to the garden back-door, 
to surprise you. And the great school has 
not altered me, Maria ; nor the knowledge I 
have obtained spoiled me. I trust I love you 
all as well as when I left you, and I do think 
a great deal better. 

Maria. There, now, you overheard my 
foolish conversation with myself! — but you 
mast forgive me. I have thought a great 
deal of your coming home, and how happy 
we should be, Theodore; and the fear of 
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your being other than you were affected me 
for a moment. It is all over now; and I am 
so happy ! 

Theodore. I hope you will never be other* 
wise on my account. But come ; I see Ed* 
ward and Charles, and must join them, and 
see after Alice and my little Jessamine. 

Maria. I will join you all presently, but 
at present must walk a little by myself. I 
will soon follow. 

(Theodore goes to surprise his brothers 
at their gardens, and leaves Maria 
alone.) 

Maria, How very kind he is!— the very 
same brother Theodore he always was ; and 
he has grown quite handsome! O that he 
could be always with us!— but that is im- 
possible : he is being educated for a clergy- 
man, and will soon go to college, I dare say. 
I do hope he will be a good man, and a con- 
scientious minister; for they who undertake 
to guide others to heaven, ought to think 
much of heaven themselves. To be the mes- 
senger from God to man, is to hold a high 
and honourable office: foe—- 
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" By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace." 

I must not be too anxious; but leave this, 
and all things, to Him who guideth the meek, * 
and heareth the humble when they pray. It 
is time to join them ; but I will first slip off 
a sprig from my beautiful myrtle, to stick in 
Theodore's bosom. 

Theodore, Edward, Charles, Alice, and Jessy. 

Theodore. I tell you what, my little Jessa- 
mine, if you twine around me so, you will 
make me proud ; and then you will not like 
me. 

Jessy. I cannot help liking my brother 
Theodore. You will not always be with us; 
so that we must make the most of you while 
we can. 

Edward. Let us go across the lawn, and 
through the shrubbery, and over the fields- 
it is so pleasant a walk; and you were al- 
ways fond of it, Theodore. 

Theodore. True, Edward; and I shall like 
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to walk that way. Bat I hope Maria will 
join us : I left her in the garden. 

Charles. Yonder she is, running after us : 
so we can all go together : and it wants two 
hours of dinner-time; and we shall be sure to 
hear the dinner-bell. — Well, Maria, you have 
had a run for it. 

Maria. I have, indeed. But where are 
you going ? 

Theodore. They are going to take me my 
favourite walk towards the church-yard: and 
you must go with us. 

Maria. That I will, with very great plea- 
sure. But stop ! Theodore, you must let me 
stick this sprig of myrtle in your bosom ; so 
stand still a moment. 

C Alice and Jessy burst into a laugh.) 

Jessy. Ha, ha, Maria, we have been be- 
forehand with you: you see he has two sprigs 
in his bosom already. Do you think he can 
make room for another ? 

Maria. Yes, that I am sure he will. O 
you sly things, to get the start of me! — 
There, they look very pretty all together; and 
we shall see which will wAltax &«X% — Vaw*% 
B 3 
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bow you twine round your brother's arm! 
You will quite tire him. 

Theodore. She will soon be tired of her 
brother, perhaps; and then she will not cling 
bo closely to him. 

Jessy, (slapping him playfully.) There, Sir, 
take that, for being so saucy ! 

Theodore. O these beautiful meadows ! I 
suppose you enjoyed seeing the busy hay- 
makers here? And there is the tower of the 
old church, with the ivy around it. It is 
many a day since I saw it. Very often have 
I thought of it; and one day I wrote a little 
piece, and called it The Church-yard, intend- 
ing to give it to my little Jessy here. 

Jessy. Indeed ! that was very good of you. 
Do give it me. 

Maria. Or suppose you read it to us, as 
we walk towards the church, — that will be 
very pleasant : and you can give it to Jessy 
afterwards. 

Alice. Yes, do, brother. It will be quite 
in character to read it in our walk to the 
church; and we will be as mute as mice. 

Theodore. I will read it with pleasure. — 
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But, as it was written for a little girl, you 
must not expect it to be very sublime. 

Maria. I dare say it will have a good 
moral in it; and morality is much better 
than sublimity. 

Theodore, Well, all attention; and (taking 
out his pocket-book) such as it is, you shall 
have it. (Reads) — 

THE CHURCH-YARD. 

Mary. 

Dear Jane, our little holiday 

A deal of pleasure brings : 
But for a moment leave your play, 

And talk of other things. 

It does me good to see you smile, 

And run your giddy round ; 
But sit, and rest yourself a while, 

Within the church-yard ground. 

Jane. 

I cannot, sister, so behave, 

And mope away my hours ; 
I love to leap from grave to grave, 

And pluck the daisy flowers. 
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Mary, 

I know yon do : but, sister Jane, 

We must not always play ; 
Lest, unimproVd, in trifles vain, 

Onr moments pass away. 

Remember, love, when last we walk'd 

This village church to see, 
Our friend Adolphns with us talk'd — 

For he our guide would be. 

Much he discours'd about the dead, 

And mus'd upon the bones ; 
And walk'd the church-yard round, and read 

The lines upon the stones. 

Here, on this grassy grave, he trod, 

And look'd — I know not how ; 
And fix'd his eyes upon the sod, 

And sigh'd — as I do now. 

Though but a little time has flown, 

This grave has open'd been ; 
The moss is gathering round the stone ; 

Again the sod is green. 

And I am by the sexton told, — 

And sure he ought to know, — 
This bed of earth, so damp and cold, 

Adolphus lies below. 
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All ! who can tell, dear sister Jane, 

But shortly you and I 
Low in the church-yard may remain ? 

For we, you know, must die. 

Jane. 

We must : but people may be seen 

Of fourscore years, and more ; 
And poor, old, quaking, Susan Green 

They say is ninety-four. 

You, Mary, are but twelve yean old ; 

And I am scarcely seven ! 
I should not like to lie so cold. 

And go so soon to heaven. 

Besides, we yet have health to mind ; 

And happy years in view ; 
And friends and parents that are kind. 

Mary, 
So had Adolphus too ! 

Parents and friends that lov*d to please ; 

And servants at his call ; 
And years in view, and health, and ease ; — 

Adolphus had them all. 

Yet here he lies beneath the sod, 
And moulders in the clay. 
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O f let 118, sitter, seek our God, 
And humbly to him pray — 

That he may all our tins forgive, 

And every want supply ; 
And grant his blessing while we live, 

And take ns when we die. 

And though we lose the friends we love, 

And shed the sorrowing tear ; 
Yet shall we meet in heaven above, 

And live for ever there. 

Jessy. Thank you, thank you a thousand 
times, Theodore, for writing it for me* Re- 
member, Maria and Alice, it is my very own; 
but I will be very generous, and let you have 
a copy for a kiss* I shall learn it all by 
heart, every word of it ; and say it to myself 
when I come this walk, and my brother The- 
odore is far away* But we will not talk of 
that now* See! we are almost at the church- 
yard! 

Maria. I like your little piece very much, 
Theodore; and should be selfish enough to 
ask you to give me the next you write* But, 
as Jessy is so generous, Alice and I must not 
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be behindhand with her. Therefore, if we 
let each other have a copy for a kiss, it does 
not much matter to whom you give the ori- 
ginal ; only, that we all should like it best in 
your hand-writing. 

Alice. You cannot think how I like if, 
Theodore. But we must not praise it too 
much ; for they say poets are always vain. 

Theodore. If I feel any vanity on the pre- 
sent occasion, it is because I have given plea- 
sure to my sisters. 

Maria. Nay, now you are going to make 
us vain. Well, we shall have to tell papa 
and mamma that we had a very pleasant 
walk; and perhaps we shall tell tales, and 
say it was all owing to our brother Theo- 
dore. 

Edward. I think you are very complimen- 
tary to each other. Come, Charles, what 
can you and I do to get a share of the pretty 
speeches ? 

Charles. I do not know what I can do bet- 
ter than open the church-yard gate for you 
all. 

Maria. Thank you, Ch&tls&. KsA \*aw 



i 
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we are once more all together in the church- 
yard. You were always fond of reading the 
inscriptions; and there have been two or 
three added since you left us, Theodore. 

Theodore. True, Maria; I have spent many 
a tranquil hour in this place. It is a good 
thing to " meditate among the tombs : " 

For, haply, such as sorrow feel, 

And wander forth alone, 
While bending o'er another's grave, 

Will bear in mind their own. 

But who have been numbered with the dead 
since I left you? 

Maria. O, several. There was a stranger 
who came into the village, and no one knew 
who he was. He had spent many years 
abroad; and, when he died, his very name 
was not known. He lies in the corner there. 
Let us go a little nearer, and read his epi- 
taph. 

A stranger moulders here in peace : 

His name it matters not ; 
For he will be remembered when 

This tombstone is forgot. 
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Jessy. But why will he be remembered, 
Maria } 

Maria. That line, no doubt, alludes to the 
resurrection: I cannot understand it in any 
other sense.-— And then, Theodore, poor old 
Susan Morriss died. And then the clerk's 
son. Poor fellow! I happened to be here 
when he walked for the last time into the 
church-yard. Fie supported himself with a 
stick, and came and sat on that little head- 
stone. Consumption had worn him away. 
He sat on that head-stone, as I said, whereon 
you see an hour-glass and cross-bones graven. 
The sun shined upon him; and when I spoke 
of a happier world than this, he smiled so 
melancholily, that I thought I should never 
see him walking out again* And so it 
was ; for he was soon laid in the " narrow 
house." 

Theodore, I remember him well. How 
much the gloom of death is relieved by the 
promise of eternal life! and what cheering 
words are they in the service for the burial 
of the dead !— " I am the resurrection and 
the life : he that believeth. Uv (&«<> v.W^ 
c 
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he were dead, yet shall he live; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die." . 

Edward. Yonder is old William the sex- 
ton, with the church-keys in his hand. Now 
let us all go into the church, for they are re- 
pairing some of the very old monuments. 

Alice. O! do let us go; for I have not 
been in the church, except on Sundays, for 
a long time, and should like to look at the 
monuments now Theodore is with us. 

Maria. Let me first shew Theodore the 
tombstone of our little friend Seymour. You 
remember, Theodore, I wrote you word of his 
death. 

Theodore. You did, Maria ; and I should 
not have left the church-yard without finding 
out his grave. 

Maria. There it is, with a little rose bush 
stuck upon it. I will read the lines on the 
stone. 

How soon my youth is faded, 

My health gone to decay ! 
Disease my heart invaded, 

And took my strength away. 
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No medicine could restore me ; 

No drugs could do me good : 
The hand of God was o'er me, 

And grief my only food. 

Of them I leave behind me, 

Let me some pity crave ; 
Here let them come and find me, 

And weep upon my grave. 

O, ye that life's gay morning 

Possess with joy and glee, 
By my decease take warning, 

Nor pass by heedlessly. 

Think much of human weakness; 

From every folly cease ; 
And live in love and meekness, 

That you may die in peace. 

Theodore. And little Seymour lies there 1 
How little did I expect, when I left him, to 
gaze on his grave on my return! The young 
and the old are flitting away. The loss of 
their lives should press upon us the uncer- 
tainty of our own ; and " Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth," is an 
admonition to be had in continual remem- 
brance. 
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Edward. Old William is gone into the 
church; so that we can now go to the mo- 
numents* The church-door is open. 

(They all go into the church. Theodore, 
Edward, and Charles take of their 
hats.) 

Jessy, (whispering.) It feels very damp: 
and how dismal those black escutcheons look! 
I do not see old William. 

Edward. Yonder he is, up at the altar. 
See, they have taken down part of that mo- 
nument ! 

Theodore. That is a fine old monument of 
Sir Hildebrande. 

(William the sexton comes vp to them.) 

William. Yes, Sir, that is one of the oldest 
monuments in the church. Sir Hildebrande 
was one of them great warriors that went to 
fight iu the holy wars. You see, Sir, his 
legs are crossed, to shew you that he crossed 
the seas. He wore an iron shirt; and nobody 
else could lift his sword but only himself. 
And that there lady by the side on him is the 
Lady Rosabel le. She heard as bow be was 
killed abroad, and it broke ber heart. He 
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came back just in time to see her; and they 
both died, and were buried in the same grave: 
but they were never married. 

Jessy. Dear me ! how melancholy. 

William, It was a sad pity, Miss. But 
they gave 'em, you see, a capital monument. 
I suppose there is not such another to be 
seen, hardly. I takes all the care of it I 
can. 

Jessy. But what did you say about the 
holy wars, William ? 

William. Why, that there Sir Hildebrande 
went over the sea to fight in the holy wars. 
I suppose it was against the Blacks; but I 
don't know* 

Theodore* I well remember reading the old 
legend of Sir Hildebrande and Rosabelle; but 
they were not buried here, though a monu- ' 
raent is raised here to their memory. The 
latter verses of the legend speak of their bu- 
rial-place, and are as follows : 

And many a love-lorn lady gay 

On that lone spot has wept ; 
And deck'd the grave where low reclin'd 

A faiter maiden slept 
C 3 
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i 

And many a chief, in arms renown'd, 

Hath knelt on bended knee. 
And bless'd the hallowM sod that wrapp'd 

A nobler knight than he. 

There holy palmers, bending low, 

The tear of pity shed ; 
And, ere they pass, in sorrow sing 

A requiem for the dead. 

And still an aged moss-grown cross 

The passer-by doth tell 
Where rest the bones of Hildebrande 

And Lady Rosabelle. 

William. I always thought as how they 
were buried here, Sir! But you have read 
so many books, you has it all by heart. 

Theodore, In the midst of all the igno- 
rance and superstition of ancient times, we 
cannot but admire the devotion with which 
men undertook what they considered to be 
the cause of God. Peril and the sword, and 
nakedness and famine, were willingly and 
joyfully endured ; and they valued not their 
lives, so that they could die in his service. 
Surely it becomes us, who have so many 
advantages, to be equally devoted to Him 
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who created and redeemed us ; who " be- 
came sin/' that we might be sinless; and 
who died, that we might live for ever. 

Charles. What monument is that next 
there? O, I see now ; it is the figure of the 
man who killed the serpent. 

William* Yes, Master Charles, you says 
right. That there man was condemned to 
die : but there was a great serpent, that lived 
in the woods, that killed every body and 
every thing he came near; so they told the 
man that they would not kill him if he kill- 
ed the serpent. Away he goes, and gets a 
large cask, and bores holes in it: he then 
crept into it, with a sharp pike in his hand ; 
and, when they had put on the head of the 
cask, he rolled it to a lane down which the 
serpent used to come. And come he did, 
pretty soon; and the man poked at him with 
his pike, through the holes of the cask, till 
at last he killed him; but the serpent threw 
out of his mouth so much fire and brimstone, 
that the poor fellow was stifled in the cask. 
However, he killed the serpent: and they 
made a monument, and put the serueat^ «& 
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you see there, at the bottom of it, that the 
truth of it might always be known;* and 
the lane is called Serpent's Lane to this day. 

Edward. But putting a serpent in the 
church, there, does not prove that it is all 
true* 

William. Why, yes, it does, in a manner, 
Master Edward ; for many people that I has 
told the tale to, wouldn't believe it, till I 
shewed them the serpent. " What the eye 
sees, the heart believes/' says the old pro- 
verb. 

Edward. I thought it was a wild boar that 
was killed. 

William* You be thinking of the other 
monument, there, Sir. That is the monu- 
ment of the great Sir Guyon, who slew the 
mighty boar of Wons tall- Wood. This boar 
had used to come rushing out of the wood, 
breaking down the branches of the trees be- 
fore him. His tusks was more than a foot 
long, and the bristles on his back like a par- 

* This tradition is still currently believed by the 
country people at Mordiford in Herefordshire. 
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eel of reeds. He used to kill men and cattle, 
so that there was, as a body may say, no peace 
in the neighbourhood. But the great Sir 
Guy on made a vow never to cot his beard 
till he bad killed the boar ; and kill him be 
did, sure enough ; and tbey says that be and 
the boar was buried together, for be died di- 
rectly after ; but I dare say Master Theodore 
knows how it was. 

Theodore. I do not know whether either of 
them was buried here; but I have read an 
old ballad giving an account of Sir Guyon 
and the boar, for I used to be very fond of 
reading old books. As far as I can recol- 
lect, the verses about the vow were these : — 

And now, long live Sir Guyon brave ; 

Sharpe may his weapon be, 
To save as from a bloody grave, 

From scathe and cruelty. 

For he has vow'd to tasten food, 

And clip his barbe no more, 
Till he has rangM through Wonstall-Wood, 

And slain the shaggy boar. 



Maria. I should think it proba 
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superstition and credulity may have added 
much to the account, that most of these tales 
have some truth in them. 

Theodore. No doubt of it, Maria. This 
country is very different to what it was. 
Formerly it was a woody country, and many 
animals, now unknown among us, then found 
a covert in the recesses of the forest. There 
are, now, very few forests remaining, per- 
haps not more than five or six that deserve 
the name: formerly there were eighty-nine, 
and, I dare say, little Jessy can remember 
reading in her History of England, an ac- 
count of the payment of a tax in wolves 9 
heads. This tax sufficiently proves that 
wolves were abundant at that period ; and it 
is not improbable that many other animals 
were also. 

Jessy. Yes, I do remember it. And there 
is a picture of the people emptying their 
sacks of the wolves' heads they had collected. 
I shall look into my History of England 
again, and see if any thing be said about ser- 
pents and wild boars. 
- William. That monument in the comer is 
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very curious, though it is sadly tumbled to 
bits now. The knight who lies there, with 
his arm off and his legs broken, (they have 
stolen part on him,) was Rodmont. He went 
to the holy wars too, but, somehow, he heard 
that he had enemies here, who, while he 
was away, meant to do him some great da- 
mage. It hurt his mind sadly : he went to 
sleep at night, (that was over the seas,) and 
when he awoke in the morning, he found 
himself at home, somewhere hereabouts, just 
in time to prevent the mischief* 

Charles. But, William, do you believe 
that ? 

William. I don't say that I believes it, or 
that I disbelieves it; but a many strange 
things happened in former times, Master 
Charles, that we knows nothing about. It 
may be true, or it may not; it's hard to 
say. 

Charles. Well ; but how could he come 
over in his sleep? I think that must be a 
tale. 

Theodore. What William says reminds me 
of a tradition much talked of aX VtaVwV^ 
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had I expressed any doubt of its truth. As 
the aged of the parish go to their " long 
home/' and fresh inhabitants rise up, the tra- 
dition will, no doubt, lose much of its inte- 
rest and credibility; but many of the elder 
people there have pleasure in dwelling on 
the miraculous relation, which they assured- 
ly believe to be true. 

Jetsy. Now, Theodore, please not to for- 
get any part of it, and make it as long as 
you can. I shall so enjoy it ! 

Theodore. It was during the time of the 
crusades, — the holy wars that William spoke 
of, — that one of the ancestors of this family, 
then residing at Wolverly-Court, made pre- 
paration to join the crusade. He divided a 
gold ring, taking one part, and leaving the 
other with his lady, in token of remem- 
brance, before he crossed the seas. It hap- 
pened that iii battle he was taken prisoner, 
and confined for many years in a Turkish 
prison. Many times was be taken, during 
his captivity, to furnish amusement to his 
enemies, who had pleasure in making him 
and others the subjects of their cruel sport. 
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On the eve of a certain festival, being in 
fearful expectation that be should again be 
called on to endure the cruelty and derision 
of his enemies, and being a pious man, he 
prayed earnestly that God would deliver him 
from the hands of his enemies, and permit 
him once more to see his native land. He 
laid himself down to sleep on the damp and 
cold floor of his dungeon, heavily ironed; 
and in the morning found himself within a 
few miles of his own mansion, Wolverly- 
Court. He was reclining in a ditch, with 
his fetters and chains near him. One of his 
own servants found him in this situation, but 
did not know him, until an old dog that was 
with him fawned upon his master. His hair 
and beard were much grown, and his ap- 
pearance so altered by his imprisonment and 
sufferings, that his lady did not know him ; 
but when he produced his part of the bro- 
ken ring, and convinced her- of the truth, 
she was filled with joy. He passed the re- 
mainder of his days at Wolverly-Courr, and 
lived retired like a hermit. The place where 
he was found in the ditch, at Horse^ i& 
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called Park-Attwood to this day. The carv- 
ed figure of a dog was placed in the church, 
but is now removed. The fetters still hang 
over one of the windows of Wolverly-Court, 
to commemorate this extraordinary circum- 
stance, and to convince every sceptical en- 
quirer of the truth of the miraculous event. 

Charles. It is a very curious tale; but, 
as I cannot believe that Rodmont, who lies 
there, crossed the seas in his sleep, neither 
can I believe that this Attwood you speak 
of di<J so : that must have been added to the 
account. 

Jessy. How happy the lady must have 
been when she knew him to be really her 
own husband ! and that old dog, poor fel- 
low, I warrant he was taken care of all the 
rest of his life. Only to think of his know- 
ing his master when he was so very wretch- 
ed, and his beard grown so, and when no one 
else knew him! 

Maria. Perhaps a dog would be more 
likely to discover his master in disguise than 
a servant. A dog pays but little attention 
to dress, and would therefore have his notice 
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attracted by other things. Were you to 
dress yourself like a beggar, and speak to 
our Keeper, he would find you out directly, 
and pay you as much attention as ever. 

William. May I be so bold as to ask if 
you ever saw them there fetters, Master The- 
odore ? 

Theodore. When on a visit at Wolverly- 
Court, I frequently saw the coat of arms in 
the window, and the heavy fetters hanging 
over it. The ivy had crept through some of 
the panes, and twined round the fetters, giv- 
ing them a very picturesque appearance. 

William. Then, if you saw the fetters, I 
believes it to be true : for who would go for 
to put fetters there if it wasn't true? I be- 
lieves every word on it. 

Theodore. Why, William, though I cer- 
tainly saw fetters, I cannot tell when or by 
whom they were placed there. There is, no 
doubt, some truth in the account. Perhaps 
the Attwood alluded to did break a ring 
before he went abroad, for this was no very 
uncommon circumstance; and, probably, 
after making his escape irom ^\\m «sA 
d 3 
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returning Lome, he might not at first be 
known, until he shewed the token of the 
broken ring. All this may have taken place, 
and he might hang up his fetters in remem- 
brance of his captivity ; but I cannot say 
that I give credit to his crossing the ocean 
in his slumber. 

William. I don't know, Sir: them there 
fetters would make me believe it all. 

Theodore. Why, William, there were so 
many tales fabricated in the dark days of 
ignorance, popery, and superstition, that we 
roust not believe all we hear. Travellers 
say there are so many parings of the toe- 
nails of St* Peter to be seen abroad, that it 
is impossible they could ever have belonged 
to the apostle, even if he had ten times the 
number of toes that others have; and so 
many pieces of wood, in different places, 
said to be parts of the cross of our Saviour, 
that, if they were all collected together, they 
would load a ship. 

William. Well, that is odd enough; but 

they are papishes, and we can't believe such 

stuff. But as to that there kni&bt, Sir Rod- 
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mont, crossing the sea while he was asleep, 
I hardly know what to think on't. Strange 
things have happened, and will happen. — 
We reads of miracles in the Bible ; and God 
could as easily make a roan to cross the 
seas in bis sleep, as he could make Pharaoh 
and the Children of Israel go through the 
Red Sea dry shod. 

Theodore. You mean Moses, and not Pha- 
raoh, William. 

William. True, Master Theodore: there's 
no making a blunder before you: I means 
Moses. 

Theodore. I am glad, William, you have 
so strong a belief in the power of God ; but 
that should not mislead you to believe every 
thing of a miraculous kind* Were I to 
spread a report, that, while we were in this 
church, Sir Rod mont rose from his tomb, it 
would be an untruth; and yet we all know 
that God has power to raise up the dead, 
and believe that he will raise them up at the 
last day. 

William. That's very true, Sir; and it puz- 
zles me what to think tl»ou\%Vi'$t&tabSftX» 
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Theodore. You speak, William, of the mi- 
racles named in the Bible. But miracles 
were performed, that some express benefit 
might be derived from them. When God 
divided the Red Sea ; when he plagued Pha- 
raoh with the plagues of Egypt ; when our 
Saviour gave sight to the blind, healed the 
sick, and raised the dead; — some important 
end was to be answered. The question is, 
then, in the present case, not whether God 
had power to bid Rodmont cross the seas in 
slumber, for this we know he had ; but whe- 
ther it is probable he would, in such circum- 
stances, exercise that power. As I think 
there appears no sufficient reason why, in 
this case, he should depart from his accus- 
tomed and general arrangements, and as the 
circumstance is neither credibly recorded nor 
supported by other evidence, so I cannot but 
reject it. 

Maria. You have stated the matter, The- 
odore, very clearly, and much to my satisfac- 
tion. 

Theodore. We cannot, Maria, manifest too 
much iiumility in judging any case wherein 
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the power, the wisdom, or the goodness of 
God are supposed to be manifested ; but the 
wickedness of propagating falsehood, and the 
weakness of believing it, render some princi- 
ple of judgment necessary, to confirm what 
is really true, and detect what is assuredly 
false. 

William. Well, Master Theodore, though 
I don't in a manner understand every word 
you says, yet you have taught me more 
about monuments than I ever heard on be- 
fore; and when I shews the church to any 
body again, I shall only tell 'em, that folks, 
many years ago, said that Sir Rodmont came 
o'er the seas in his sleep: for I begins to 
think it isn't so true as I thought it was. 
What a shame to raise such tales! Why, I 
has told hundreds of folks that it was true 
as the Gospel ; and so I thought it was. 

Theodore. I shall be glad if any little in- 
formation I possess can be useful to you, 
William. The monuments in this church 
are too ancient, and costly, and curious, not 
to excite much attention; and they have too 
much real interest in themselves to require the 
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aid of idle tales and unsupported traditions. 
I am very fond of monuments, and could 
spend the whole of the day here; but it 
must be getting near dinner-time, and they 
may be expecting us at the Hall. We must 
visit the church again; for I have talked so 
much, that many of the monuments have 
not been noticed. Let us not be unmindful 
of the principal advantage to be derived 
from these records of mortality. — If they 
are useful in recording the departed dead, 
they are more so in impressing a lesson on 
the minds of the living. Surrounded by 
these monitors, we see that no state of hu- 
manity is exempt from death; and we can- 
not but call to mind our own dissolution. 
When also we see the marble, with all its 
richly-sculptured decorations, that is meant 
to preserve the memory and record the vir- 
tue of the illustrious dead, crumbling into 
dust, it should teach us the vanity of earthly 
ambition ; — remind us that our treasures can 
only be safe in heaven ; and that, to be heirs 
of immortality, our names must be inscribed 
in the " Book of Eternal Life." 
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William* I thinks, Master Theodore, I 
shall live yet to see you in that pulpit; 
and, if 1 should, there will nobody pay 
more attention, though I says it, than I 
shall. 

Maria. I do not know when I have passed- 
a more pleasant hour; for, though we have 
been amused, I hope we have also been in- 
structed. A church would be a very un- 
suitable place to meet together in to tell 
idle tales; but what has arisen in reference 
to the monuments around us, accompanied 
with such remarks as we have heard, is not, 
I trust, opposed to those thoughts that 
should influence us when we enter the tem- 
ple of the Most High. — Thank you, William, 
for your description of the monuments: we 
shall not forget it. 

William. You be mighty welcome, Miss, 
I am sure : I should like to see you all here 
oftener. But if Master Theodore would tell 
me one thing, I should be much obliged to 
him. 

Theodore. If I can, William, it will give 
me pleasure. 
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William. Why, Sir, I wants much to know 
about them holy wars; for I tells every body 
that comes to see the church on 'em, and I 
don't know nothing about 'em myself. If 
you will be so good as to tell me, it will help 
me out nicely. 

Theodore. I will, as well as I can, Wil- 
liam. — About seven hundred years ago, the 
different sovereigns of Europe, who were 
Christians, agreed to collect together a large 
army, to invade Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
as it was called. The reason why it had 
the name of the Holy Land was, because 
our Saviour was born there; and it contain- 
ed the City of Jerusalem — that city wherein 
he wrought so many great works, was cruci- 
fied, and laid three days in the tomb. The 
Saracens possessed Palestine, but the Turks 
had taken Jerusalem from them; and as 
they, like the Saracens, were not Christians, 
but worshippers of Mahomet, it was deter- 
mined that the Holy Land should be taken 
from them. A multitude that could scarce- 
ly be numbered were led on by one Peter 
the Hermit, who, pretending that he had 
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visions from Heaven, encouraged them to 
persevere in their wild and hopeless enter- 
prise. Every one was taught to believe, 
that, if he died in battle, his spirit would 
go immediately to heaven. Their privations, 
their sufferings, and the thousands upon 
thousands that died or were slain in this ill* 
judged expedition will never be fully known* 
When, therefore, you speak of the holy wars, 
William, you have only to remember they 
were the wars entered into by the Christians, 
against the Turks and Saracens, for posses- 
sion of Palestine, which contains Jerusa- 
lem. 

William. Thank you, Sir, a many times. 
1 believes I shall not forget it. I never 
could think what it was that could make 
the wars holy ; for I has heard such things 
from old soldiers, that makes me for to think 
war is the most ungodly pastime a man can 
enter into. 

Theodore. The best of those who engaged 
in the holy wars did not consider how con- 
trary such a proceeding was to the spirit of 
Christianity. Our Saviour said unto Peter^ 
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when the apostle drew his sword to defend 
his Master, " Put up again thy sword into 
his place: for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." But in those 
days when men crossed the seas to fight for 
Palestine, under the banner of the cross, the 
Scriptures were not known so generally as 
they now are. Printing was not then in- 
vented; and the Scriptures, being written, 
were too expensive for many people to pos- 
sess; so that men were principally guided 
by those who bad influence over them. We 
have all of us the Scriptures now, and 
ought to be better instructed ; for where 
" much is given," it is reasonable to think 
" much will be required." 

(Maria and Alice look affectionately at 
their brother Theodore while he is 
speaking,) 

Edward. I am sorry, Theodore, to inter- 
rupt you, when we are all together so hap- 
py; but it must now be near dinner-time; 
and I know papa meant to ride out after 
dinner. 

Theodore. Thank you, Edward : we have 
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made a pretty long visit here, and must, 
indeed, now return home. Come, Jessy, 
yon must finish reading that inscription an- 
other time. 

How solemn, silently to tread 
The lonely aisles where lie the dead ; 
And think of that approaching day 
When we must join their mouldering clay ! 



William* I hopes it will not be long before 
I sees >ou all heic again. 
• Maria. Thank you, William : to come 
here will always give us pleasure: we are 
obliged to you. 

(They bid William good day, and walk 
slowly out of the church.) 

Theodore. We must not stop to read one 
of the tombstones. And who is to keep me 
safe from a scolding for running away so 
long the first day I have been at home? 

Alice. O, papa and mamma will guess 
pretty well where you are; and we shall 
have no scolding. What a deal we have to 
tell them about the church! Pour old 
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William! how attentively he listened while 
you told him of Sir Hildebrande and the 
others ! 

Edward. I should like to hear William's 
account of the matter when he gets home. 
Two or three times, if I had not turned my 
head, it would have been impossible for me 
to prevent laughing, though in a church. 

Charles* William did not half like Sir 
Rodmont not crossing the sea in his sleep : 
that was a sad loss to him, as it spoiled one 
of his mott wonderful tales* 

Edward. If Theodore would teach Wil- 
liam some of those old legends about knights 
and warriors, he would make him as happy 
as the day ; for then he could shew off be- 
fore the good people he conducts through 
the church, and be of a great deal of impor- 
tance. I do not mean to speak ill-naturedly 
of William, for I think him a very civil man; 
but he is very fond of telling a tale. 

Maria. If our brother Theodore could 
give him the knowledge of what 

"Brought death into the world, and all our woe;" 
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teach him the value of the sacred Scrip- 
tures; and impress him with the shortness 
of life, and awful ness of losing it without 
that hope that is as an anchor to the soul 
" both sure and stedfast;" — it would he still 
better: for then he would mingle with his 
narrative those remarks that might affect his 
hearers; and I think, among the tombs, the 
heart is generally open to instruction. 

Theodore. Too frequently does it happen, 
that persons filling up the offices of clerk 
and sexton, wherein they hear the records of 
eternal life continually, and so frequently 
witness the awful spectacle of death, remain 
unimpressed with the value of the one and 
the awfulness of the other till the grey hair 
is thinly scattered over their brows, and they 
approach the place appointed for all living, 
the mansions of the dead. Perhaps, in this 
case, we may say, as the sons of Jacob said, 
" We are verily guilty concerning our bro- 
ther.'' For, living so near, might we not, by 
kind and un presuming instruction, have led 
him to the consideration of what is far be- 
yond all value? 
£ 3 
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Maria. I was thinking of tbe same thing ; 
and, if we have committed a fault, it is time 
to endeavour to amend it. Poor William 
must not be lost sight of: we can do but 
little; but let that little be done with a 
willing spirit and an humble heart, and who 
can tell what may follow ? 

" For God by trivial means can pour 

Instruction o'er the mind ; 

And drive away the doubts of man 

As chaff before the wind." 
r 

Charles* Where are those old tales to be 
found that you spoke of in the church, 
Theodore? 1 should so like to read them! 
and I do not think papa would object to 
it. 

Theodore. Now, if I have made you all 
knights-errant and heroines in our visit to 
the monuments, papa will not like that very 
well. These old tales are scattered through 
the works of many olden writers ; but I will 
put a few into your hands of those that are 
worth reading. Some have good morals at- 
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tached to them, others none at all, and many 
are objectionable: I would not, therefore, 
encourage a taste for them, when so many 
and more valuable works are to be procured. 
To know enough of them to throw light on 
an old monument, to account for peculiar 
customs, and form some conception of the 
manners of earlier times, is sufficient ; and 
that may be soon attained. 

Maria. The reason why we were all so 
entertained with these old legends and tra- 
ditions, must, in part, be owing to the cir- 
cumstance of seeing, at the same time we 
were listening to the narrative, the marble 
figures of the knights in their armour : they 
so embodied the account, that it almost 
seemed as though we were living at the pe- 
riod they lived, and that we were then in 
their presence. 

Theodore. There is a short legend of Sir 
Wield-a-brand's Daughter, that I dare say 
would be a favourite with you girls. As it 
is only a few verses, I will give it you as we 
walk across the meadow: therefore, all at- 
tention ! 
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THE LEGEND 

OF 

SIR WIELDABRANIVs DAUGHTER. 



Mac Dogald he mounted his berry-brown mare, 
And he press'd his spurs to her side ; 

He rode till he came to the brink o' the Tweed, 
And he plung'd him all into the tide. 

Impatient he plough'd through the wide-spreading 
flood, 
With a boon to Sir Wieldabrand's daughter : 
His berry-brown steed had soon conquer'd the 
Tweed, 
And sprang from the white-foaming water. 

" Fair lady ! fair lady I " Mac Dugald he cried, 

" A boon, and I beg it of thee ; — 
That thou would'st be mine, in splendour U 
shine, 

And to rule o'er a wide countrie." 

For Dugald had clad him in siller and gowd» 

And many a diamond bright ; 
And he look'd like a prince of power and pride 

Much more than her own true knight. 
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" I will na' be thine, in splendour to shine ;" 

— So spake the fair lady so free ; 
" Nor will I go with thee for siller and gowd, 

Nor to rale o'er a wide coantrie." 

''And why npt go with me?" Mac Dugald he 
said; 

" Hast thou seen the bright star at my breast ? 
And wilt thou not leave thy father's hall, 

To be queen of the east and the west ?" 

" I care not a pin," said the maiden fair, 
" Though I thy bright star have seen ; 

And I will not go with thee for all thy power, 
Of the east and the west to be queen. 

" My father has been a kind father to me, 

And lovM me by night and by day ; 
And it shall na' be said without leave that I wed, 

For his will I will ever obey. 

" In health or in sickness, in weal or in woe, 

In riches or poverty, ' 
Mac Dugald he is my own true knight ; 

And I'll never unfaithful be." 

Mac Dugald he threw off his ermine robe, 
And tore the bright star from bis breast : 

Her own true knight stood full in her sight, 
And that maid to his bosom press'd. 
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my little Jessy. We shall go to the church 
again, I hope, many times, and talk with 
old William, and try to do him good ; for, 
though it be a pleasant thing to be inno- 
cently happy, if we can be useful to others 
while we enjoy ourselves, our pleasure will 
be increased. These days of our youth, and 
those of our childhood that have passed by, 
will, in after life, often recur to our memo- 
ry; for — 

Who pass together childhood's blithe career 
In every stage of life are doubly dear. 

Maria. It is very pleasant to think so; 
and perhaps, even in the midst of affliction, 
— and we cannot expect to pass through life 
without affliction, — our affection may be in- 
creased by the thought that — 

Together we have pass'd the rolling years, 
Together shar'd our joys, and mingled tears. 

Theodore, The cottages around, and the 

mansions in the distance, remind me that I 

have many to enquire after. What changes 
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take place in twelve months! — the sick re- 
cover, and the healthy die; neighbours re- 
move; friends form new and remote con- 
nexions; and a village becomes other than 
it was. And then I must know what pro- 
gress you have all made in your studies, and 
tell you what I have done myself; so that 
we shall have enough to talk about. 

(The dinner-bell rings at the Hall.) 

Alice. There, we have but ten minutes 
now before we must be seated at the dinner- 
table ! 

Charles. Come, Edward, we will have a 
scamper across the lawn : it is your turn to 
be my horse now. (Puts a string over his 
head,) Now, sirrah, we will see what you 
are made of! (Smacks his whifi and they 
run of together.) 

Theodore. There they go, light-hearted and 
happy as ever. It is to roe a great pleasure 
to meet with you all in health and spirits. 
May we long preserve the affection we now 
feel for each other ; for " how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!" O that our gratitude 
* 
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